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now at the turning of the ways it, too, went into unrestrained
opposition to the new development of Nationalist policy. In itself
it could do little. Seldte was honest enough and important
enough, but he was both in ability and personality second-rate.
But as Hugenberg's ally he became of almost sinister import.

Despite their records, both these associations enjoyed the
respect of a large section of the citizenry, and they formed a
rallying point which was at once picturesque and dangerous
for all those who disliked republicanism. But for the moment
anti-republicanism was in the background; it was not a living
issue, and with great astuteness Hugenberg concentrated his
propaganda against the Stresemann foreign policy on the chance
that it would not realize its "national" aims. He had seen the
true nature of a change in public opinion which deceived Strese-
mann and was much misinterpreted abroad, the change caused
by the nature of political appetite which, so far from being sated,
increases as its owner is fed. The day was past when the German
nation would be content with small mercies. Each victory, instead
of satisfying it, would make it more avid, would make postpone-
ment, even the obviously necessary postponement, of the next
success, increasingly intolerable. The more the Stresemann
policy was successful, the more public impatience would grow
because it was not completely successful, and no one knew
better than its author that complete success was relatively a
long way off. Step by step success, which was all that at the moment
could be anticipated, would in fact reinforce the opposition,
not the foreign minister, and the mere existence of such
reinforcement would stiffen the attitude of foreign nations, who
would see in the impatience of the German people at the rate
of progress evidence of the continued existence of "German
imperialism.'3 Because progress must be slow and because any
progress would be made at the cost of bargaining and even con-
cession, Hugenberg saw that national discontent would visit
itself equally on the Nationalist leadership. As it did so, that
leadership would be driven to revise its opinions, a revision very
much after the hearts of the bulk of the party. When they did so,
when they admitted that participation in the government had